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Wuewn | woke up to a sense of what 
passed around me, | saw the sweet 
countenance of my wife bent over me 
with au expression of most anxious 
tenderness. She was wipmg away 
the tears from her eyes, and a fait 
smile broke into her face as she per- 
ceived my returning sense. 

{ caught hold of her arm witha 
strong grasp, and lifte d up my head ; 
but my eyes looked forthe body of my 
child-—it was not there. ‘“ Where is 
uw?” I cried; “ Where is the body 
of my murdered boy ?”” When I spoke 
the word “murdered” my wife 
shricked—I was 
stopped me, and said, “ he is not dead 
—he is alive My heart melted 
within me, and tears rained from uny 
eyes. My wife led me to the chamber 
where they had laid my child. He was 
could be called 


THE SON AND 


rushing out—she 


alive, if such a state 
life. Stull his eyelids 
still his cheeks, even hus lips, were of 
aghastly whiteness; still his limbs 
They bad 
mother sat 


When 


were closed; 


were cold and motionless. 
vndressed him, aud my 


in silent ge beside his bed 


IT came uear, she uncovered his fai 
chest, and piace 1 my hand over his 
heart ; [felt.a thick and languid beat- 


ig there, but the pulse of lis wrists 


and te Inples was s arcely perceptible 


My mother spoke tome. “ We have 
examined the poor child,” she said, 
* but we find no wound, vo bruise, | 


Whence us this 


No one can auswet 


marks of violence, 


dreadful stupor 


me.” “J can answer you,” | said; 

“no oue can answer but myself l 

am the murderer of the child. Tu my 
lish rage | struck lis blessed bead 


lel 
nel 


ul oot os { yt miv Wile, of 











my mother—as I spoke | hung my 
head ; but | felt my wife's hand drop 
from me; I heard my mother’s low 
heart-breaking groan. I looked up, 
and saw my wife. She stood before 
me like a marble figure, rather than 
a creature of life; yet her eyes were 
fixed on me, and her soul seemed to 
louk out in their gaze.“ Oh my haus- 
band,” she cried out at length, “I 
see plainly in your face what you suf. 
fer. Blessed God, have mercy, have 
mercy on him! he suffers more than 
we all. His punishment is greater 
than he can bear!” She flung her 
irms round my neck: she strove to 
press me nearer to her bosom; but I 
would have withdrawn myself from 
herembrace. ‘* Oh,do vot shame me 
thus,” I cried: remember, you muse 
remember, that you are a mother.” 
* | cannot forget that | ama wife, my 
husband,” she replied, weeping. “ No, 
no, | feel for you, and I must feel with 
you iu every sorrow. How do | feel 
with you now, in this overwhelming 
ifiliction.”. My mother had fallen on 
her knees when | declared my guilt Ps 
my wife drew me towards her; and 
rising up, she looked me in the face. 
‘tlenry,” she said, in a faint deep 
voice, * [have been praying for you, 
forusall. Myson, look not thus from 
ie As she was speaking the sur 
veon of my household, who had been 
ibsent when they first’ sent for him, 
entered the chamber. My kind mo- 
her turned trom me, and went at once 
with him to the bedside of the child 
I perceived her intention to prevent 
my encountering the surgeon, She 


would have concealed, at least for 
while, ber son's disgrace but I felt 
my horred guilt too deeply to care 


nol choose 


about shan Yet d coutd 

































9 The Son and [lei 


but groan within me, to perceive the 
good man’s stare, his revolting shudder, 
while I described minutely the parti- 
culars of my conduct towards my poor 
boy. I stood beside him as he examin- 
ed the head of my child. I saw him 
cut away the rich curls, ind he point- 
ed out tome aslicht swelling beneath 
them; but in vain did he strive to re- 
cover the form ; his efforts 
were, as those of my wife and mother 
had been, totally without success. bor 
five days I sat by the bedside of my 
son, who remained, at first, still in that 
death-like stupor, but gradually a faint 
life-like animation stole over him; so 
gradually indeed, that he opened not 
his eyes till the evening of the fourth 
day, and even then he knew us not, 
and noticed Oh, few can 
imagine what my feelings were! How 
my first fat hopes lived, and died, 


lifeless 


nothing. 


and lived again, as the beating of his 


heart became more full and strong; 
as he first moved the small hand, 
which | held in mine, and at last 
stretched out his lim! \tter he had 
unclosed his eves, he breathed with 


the soft and regular respiration of a 
healthy person, and then slept for 
many hours It was about noon on 
the fifth day that he woke from that 
sleep The sun bad shone so full mto 
the room, that | partly closed the 


shutters to shade histace. Some rays 


of suuoshine pierce through the ere 
vices of the shutter, md plaved upon 
the coverlid of his bed. My child 
face was turned towards me, and | 
watched eagerly for the first cleam 


‘ exp" ssion there, ae looked u yand 


then around him without moving his 


head. My heart grew sick within me, 
is | beheld the snule which played 
over his face. Lle perceived the daue- 
ing sunbeam, and put his fingers soft- 
ly into the streak of light, and took 


them 


to him, and took his hand in my own; 


mwas, andsmiled agam I spoke 


but he had lost all memory of me, and 

saw tvothing in my face to make him 
nile. He looked down on my trem 

bhuig hand, and plave with my fi 


a tae 


rs; ancl why 








I wore, he pl 


iyed with thaf, 


wiiule the 
same idiot smile came back to his va- 
cant countenance. 

My nvwther now Jed me from the 
room. I no longer refused to go. | 
felt that it was fit that [should “com. 
mune with my own heart, and in my 
chamber, and be still.” “They judged 
rightly in leaving me to perfect soli. 
tude. ‘The calm of my nusery was a 
change like happiness to me. A dead. 
ness of every faculty, of all thought 
and feeling, fell ou me Itke repose.— 
When came to I had no 
thought to perceive her presence, 
She took my hands tenderly within 


her's, and sat down besice 


Jane me 


me on the 
floor. She lifted up my head from the 
boards, and supported it on her kuees. 
I believe she spoke to me many times 
At last Lheard 
her 


“You are ill, your hands are burning 


Without my replying. 
her, 





und rose up at entreaties, 


my beloved,” she sand. “ Go to bed, 
I beseech you You nee ! rest.’ l 
did as she told me She thought I 


slept that night, but the lids seemed 


tivhtened and drawn back from my 
burning eve-balls All the next day 
1 lay im the same hot and motionless 
state, |} cannot call it repose. 

For days l did not rise. 1 allowed 
myself tosink under the weight of my 
lespair. I began to give up every 

ea of exertiot 

My mother, one morning, came 
to my chamber. She satdown by my 
bedside, and spoke to me. I did not, 
could not, dare to notice ber who 
spoke to ni My mother rose, and 
walked round to the other side of the 
bed, towards which my face was tum. 
ed There she stood and | ke agam 
solemnly. “Henry,” she said, “1 
command you to rise. Dare you to 
disobey your mother? No more of 
this tamanly weakness I must nol 
speak m vain, | have not needed t 


My son, be y rset 
Think of all the claims which this life 


has upon you; or rather, think of th 


command before. 


first high claim of Heaven, and let 
that teach you to think « 


t md to | im t i t 


ther 
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Lhe Nor 
heart. Probe it deeply 


your own 
Know vour real situa 


Shrink not. 
tion in all its bearings. Changed as 
it is, face it like a man; and seek the 
strength of Ciod to support you l 
speak the plain truth to you. Your 
child is an idiot. You must answer 
to God for your crime. You will be 
execrated by mankind, for you hand 
struck the mind’s life from him. ‘Thes¢ 
are harsh words, but you can bear 
them better than your own coufused 
and agonizing thoughts. Rise up and 
Tell me simply,that 
f 


meet your trial. 
you obey me. r 
} 


you pever vet have broken vour word 


Iwi | believe you, 


fo me. lrey ed immediately, res 

up aud saying *¢ | do promise to obey 
you. Within this dour | will meet 
vou, determi to know my cuties, 


nod to perform them by the help of 
God.” 


noble mother regard 


Ob! with whata look didmy 


“(jod strengthen you, andl 
she said; “* Tcannot now trust no 
to say more [ler voice was feel 
nd trembling now, herlp quivered, 


and abright sh spre id over herthin 


| he cheek; sbie ben cown over nic 
md kissed my forehe land then ade 
) ted 

_ am- ” : 

Within h v1 { moowhe 
my mother left me, Pweat forth fror 
my chamber wit firm step, deter 
mined again to enter upon the per 

rmance of my ne-nesiect t 
Thad d ended last ste ft 
grand staircase, wl | r laugh 
eth ha ( ! 1 knew ther 
was but one who steal ¢ laugh so 
wildly; andt well Lkmew the ! 
of the voiwe which | he outint 
of wild merriucnt ere the laug (i 
ed. For some moments my resolut 

sook me. Leaughtl t thet 


lustrade to su 
nubs, and repressed with av 
effort the groaus which | felt burst 


mg from my beart—l ree 





seli, and walked int Lis thie 
western orre] window, which is op 
posite Lhe a sby wl h Tf entered, 


il my re don 








EL © a1 


her face from tie large volume which 
lay on her knees, as my step sounded 
near: she smiled npon me, and looked 
down again without speaking. I 
passe don, but stopp d again to geze 
on those who now met my sight. In 
the centre of the hall stood my wife, 
leanmg her cheek on her hand. She 
gazed upon her son with a smile, but 
the tears all the while trickled down 
her face, Maurice was at her feet, 
the floor around him strewed over 
with playthings, the toys ofhis infancy, 
which he had for years thrown aside 
but bad discovered that very morning, 
to the other 
is if he saw them for the first time, 
ind looked upon them all as trea 


2 
and he turned from one 


sures \u expression of rapturous 
silliness played ove rthe boy's fe itures; 
though nothin 
ful childishiness was on his face, all the 


t, alas g but a fear 
child-like bloom and roundness of that 
The boy now look 
eed older by many years. The 


i were goue. 


sinles on his thin’ lips seemed to 


rugyle vainly with langour and 
heavy ss, Lis ¢ ls were half closed, 
cheeks and s colourless, his 
\ form wasted away. My wife 
im t me, and eml raced me ; but 

: , 


vurive ticed me not for many mi- 

itme then, and, 
m the ground, walked to- 

T I dreaded that my mourn 
carance would atiright him,and 

D os ¥ 1 } 

I stood breathless with my fears. He 


veyed m rom head to foot, and 


ne close to me, and looked up with 
’ ised curiosity iomy face, and then 
whistled as | walked back to his 


oudly, that the shrill 


s id » picrce through my 
Iuqustt 19th 

My r ijured child loves me. § 

( not tell w but for the ist few 

days he has seemed h ppier Ww th me 


ther person. He will 
even leave his mother to follow me. 





1 feel as if my life were nd up in 
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dreadful to be borne. How he did sic 
and smile to-day among the books, for 
whose knowledge his fine ardent 
mind once thirsted. They are nothing 
to him had been befor: 
amusing himself by watching the 
swallows which were flying ans! twit- 
tering about the when, 
taking up a book, I tried to read, 
Maurice left the window, and sat 
down ov the low seat where he had 
been used to learn his lessons. Ele 
placed a book on the desk before him, 
and pretended to read ; he looked up, 
and our eves met. Again he bent 
his head over the IT hada 
faint hope that he was really reading; 
and, passing softly across the room, I 
‘] he » ives 
him, 


now—he 


Ww indows : 


volume 


looke d over his shoulder. 
were turned upside down be fc tf 
and he smiled on me 
his idiotsmile; he smiled so lor 
I almost felt as if he 
to his look, 


his new, 
that 
wished to give a 
md mock the 
anguish which wrung my heart 
Augqust the 20th 
Lhad ordered the Arabian horse to 
be turned out, and this morning I 
took Maurice to the meadow where 
Selim was grazing. ‘The little ce 
raised up its head as we approwcli 


with 


meaning 





rer 


and, recognizing its master, came t 
wards us. Maurice had not noticed 
the horse before, but then he 1 


treated fearfully, walking backw Is 
The saga ious animal still advance 
and, turning quickly, the boy tled 
from him; 
still followed, « 
him—Maurice 


terrified girl 


but the sportive creature 
intering swiltly iller 
shrieked loudly 
Growing with the 
heaviness rrief, | drove away 
the once 
idiot boy. 

Nunday, 


oftmy 
favourite horse of my 
fuqust the th 
I have 


srry 


just returned from divine 
ei the ehapel 


house While ti 
ing the ps tlms, Maurice walked softly 


ittached to omy 


e chaplain wasread- 


down the aisie ai culered my pew 


He stood before me, with his eves fix 


Whenever I raise Imy 
el that fixed but vacant 


° 


edon my face. 
¢ s, | 


My heart melted wathin me, and I felt 
tears rush into my eyes—his sweet but 
vacant look often be 

with me—it seemed to appeal! to me, 
it seemed to ask for my prayers. Sin. 
veraslam, [I dared to think so.--]t 
must be to all au affecting sight to see 
an idiot in the o! God. It must 
be a rebuke to nardened hearts, to 
hearts too cold and careless to we rship 
there, it must be a rebuke to know 
that one heartis not xawilling, but 
nnableto pray. Bitterly | felt thisas 
I looked upon my child He sto 
before ill the col 


ind carelessness which bad ever min 


must present 


house 


me a rebuke to Ness 


led with 
te if j 


my prayers. Elis vacant 
cs Sf med to say 
r mind whose powers are not ¢ 
ed—you have heart to feel, to pray 
tu 4 us md to bless God. The 
wedaly given toy 


ory are daily visible to 


you ‘Oh! (, i, my child stood be- 
fore me as a more awful rebuke, as a 
rebuke sent from Thee. Did not! 
vacant look say also, “ Look upon the 
wreck which your dreadful petss § 
have made? Phink ope owhat J 
Think tpowo what J am?" Witha 


brol heart | lstened to the wor 
of life: fe while i listened, my poe 
wiiotchid leaned upon me, aud seen 
ed to listen too—When | bowed my 
head at the name of Jesus, the poor 
bowed his. They all knelt down; | 
just then, P was lost iw the thoughtful 
tess of my despair: my son clasy 
my band, ena when I looked rout 
Ip ceived that we alone were sta 
gi the midst of the congregation 
[!e looked me earnestly in the face, 
kneching down, he tried to pu 
me to kneel beside him. Ele seeme 
t vite me to pray for hin I< 
fillou my knees to pray for him, a 


for myself; ar dl rose up, hopi w that 
for my Saviour’s sake, my prayers 


were heard, andtrusting that ¢ urllea 


venly Father feedethmy helpless ch 


with spiritual food that we huow 


of 
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LOY HOPF, AND FANCY. “IT willnot , cease thy vain alarm. 
One kiss—he will not feel it— 





“Sister! what rosy innocent One kiss the slumberer will not harm, 
Is on thy bosom sleeping ? ; And, Fancy, I must steal it.” 

Oh, who such lovely charge has lent 
lo Fancy’s lonely keeping ?° Ile wakes, he wakes! he spreads his 


7 WIDgS 5 
Fancy was bending o'er the ¢ hild, And while for flight preparing, 
Euwrapt in pensive musing Alas ! see how the dart he flings 


“Ab! is it thou? she said, and similec Phe breast of Hope is tearing. 


A blush her cheek sullusing a 
Iwas Love Too late the truth she 


«But tell me, Hope, to this lone glen found. 
What leads thy footstep dari And is be then departed * 

What news from the abodes « J men, None but the hand that dealt the wound, 
And whither art repairing Cau heal the broken-bearted. 


« QO, Sister, tired with fruitless chase 


Of shadows still receding, 
1 come to seek a resting-place- LLITTERS FROM THE CAUCASUS AND 
And see, my feet are bleeding GEORGIA, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A 
CRNEY INTO PERSIA, 
Oh, lam ne ! irch of rest, 
( isel and aid to be W, Ix the productions of female tow 
And toa sister's faithtul breast rists we generally observe a sprightli- 
Conhide my secret sorrow aess of manner and an amusing viva- 
“The youth for whom each blushing city Indeed, ladies who are grave 
tlower ind dull are not so communicative as 
In varied wreath I braided, to be fond of imparting to the world 
Ungrateful owns no more my power, their stories of remark. A lady of the 
For, ah! their bloom is faded name of Freygan, whose husband was 


sent into Persia in a diplomatic capa- 
“To him my sweetest lays I sung 





When oft the wo id grieved him; CMY» ventured to accompany him 
No longer now can charm my toneu through the horrid passes of the Cau- 
He tells me I’ve deceived hia. casus, in defiance of every danger that 
might be apprehended either from 

“ But, Fancy, if thy lyre were lent nature or from man As she had two 
And cestus, to my keeping iuifants under her care, her maternal 


But sav, what rosy imnocent feelings were constantly alive, and her 
Within thine arms is sleeping auxiely never gave way to apathy or 


‘How still t little Slumberer , mcitierence ; 
Sweet dreams his rest beguiling Speaking of her mountainous jour- 
I wish he would unclose his cyes, ney, she says, “ I seated myselfin my 
And ga UpOn be shhilings basket, with the children in my lap. 


li is to be sure the most inconvenient 


One kiss “Nay,” Fancy cried; yeticle that ever was used. I was 


' PETES M, ; obliged to sit ina stooping posture, 
est the urchin waken, 
* dip <Sriteies a with knees bent, and scarcely able to 


holdimy children; having at the same 
trhne to defend them from. the cold. 


Andthen hell pread his ys again, 
And ne’er cau be o’ertaken. 


“ | found him, tired with insect chase, lo complete the awkwardness of this 
Beneath a rose-tree lying machine, it was hardly ever balanced 
All faded was his cherub face ; 


properly, although placed upon a 


So pale I thought him dying sledge My husbaud and the four Os- 


: ; it ; > ime : 

I held him to my pitying breas sittmians were continually employed 

For could [thea but take bim in propping it, and were frequently 
mane’ to rest ized totheir shoulders in the snow, 


" 7 ils . t rl vy lhc laborie@us nidich Wey re 








4 Leiters from the Cancasus and Georgie 


ceeded slowly, our horses and oxen 
sinking every now and then in the 
drift; for our path was only of the 
width the leading horses made it by 
their track. We marchedon in mourn: 
ful silence, which was interrupted only 
by the whistling of the wind, or the 
cries of my children. 
* > * . 

““We had not proceeded far, be- 
fore we came to descend a hill, having 
on the left a dechivity of some depth, 
at the bottom of which flowed the ra- 
pid Aragua, Our guides did not al- 
low us to get out of the carriage, but 
contented themselves with locking the 
wheels and going at a foot’s pace ; but 
alas! they drove over a large stone, 
the carrivge lost its balance, and 
rolled down the bank. At the first 
bound my husband was thrown upon 
the rocks, where he lay senseless; the 
next jerked out our nurse and my boy, 
and the last shock dashed the caleche, 
already broken, into the river. f, 
however,remainedin thecarriage with 
my other child; whom, to save from 
injury, | held close to my 
Large pieces of rock, loosened by our 
fall, rolled with a crash into the water; 
add tothis, the cries of atfright from 
the men , the 
noise of the torrent breaking agamst 


bosom. 


remaining on the hull 


the caleche, and the groans of the dri- 
ver, Who was dragged aloug with the 
vehicle, and had received some severe 
bruises,” 

The character of the 
tribes, given by this lady, cannot be 


deemed very favourable. In fact they 
and, while tiiey 


Caucasian 


are arace o! robbers; 
so firmly retaw this vile propensity, 
they caunot be reckoned amoung civ 
lise communities. Of twoof their 
pracipal tribes we have the following 
account :— : 
* The Tchetchinzi are mastersin the 
artofrobbery ; inthe pursait of which 
they show no pity, even for their coun- 
trymen. Ifa Tchetchintz get the bet 
ter of another m swuele combat, the 
victor will strip ind put him to death ; 
but if one anl u- 


pta h, tie will 1] des l 4 " re 


f the St pt 





yple seize 


, 


yet preserve his life in hope of ransom, 
Notwithstanding such a continual 
system of pillage, the very profession 
of a Tchetchintz, bis dwelling isa 
mere den, destitute of every conve. 
nience; his bed a skin placed by the 
hearth; his food, coarse bread, half 
baked, which he eats in asmoking state, 
with half-roasted meat; these, with 
ardent spirits, of which they are par. 
ticularly fond, are their luxuries, Ag 
long as the pilfered provisions last, 
the wretch remains idle, and want 
tlone drives him to active exertion iy 


} 


search of more. Phe ‘Tehetchinzi do 


not take much trouble at rgricul. 
ture; they cultivate only a little bar. 
lev and wheat, with some tobacco and 
ontuns., The women perform all the 
while the 


domestic offices, men give 


themselves no care but in the chase 
md robbery. They are ofa middling 


height, When Ili- 
tluenced by fear or mistrust thev can 


und very hardy 
be obliging, and are particularly so to 


the rich, or to strangers, in b ye of 


some profit Cher arms cousist of 
fusil, asabre, and a dagger; some- 
times also they carry a lance witha 
shield, \ Tenetchintz never goes out 
of tis hotise without bemg rined, 
ouly with a st * it the end of wl hi 
is fixed a ball of iron having three 
triangular pots 
“PheOssitinsans ditter little from the 
Pehet uzi; they use bows and ar. 
rows, alihough their usual arm isa 
fustl 1} e great boasters and 
quoarrelers, threatening each other 
coutmually, either with a gun, a dag 


ver, or the bow; usuall however, 
, 


they content themselves by making a 


great uproar, and are quickly friends 

uu, Hany third person wall cele- 
berate the reconcilation witha glass 
fbrandy,oradraught of ther country 
beer, which is very strong Their 
houses are, for the most part, ene losed 
by a wall or paling, surmounted with 
horses’ heads and other bones. 

sa | pou the death of an Ossitimian, 
his widow shrieks, tears her hair and 
face, and beats her | ) but fre 


-_ = a = 








ass 
try 
weir 
sed 


ith 


an, 


i ! 





by the impossibility of her marrying 
again ; she pretends at every moment 
to be ready to kill himself, or to cast 
herself from the top of some rock, but 
isas invariably wi hheld by her neigh 
bours, who never leave her during the 
three daysof mourning. These friends 
employ ‘the next three days in admi- 
nistering consolation to the widow, 
and in eating and drinking at her ex- 
pense; while the conversation consists 
in praises of the deceased, who is 
usually soon after forgotten’ 

[he manners and customs of the 
people of Georgia are pleasantly de- 
scribed; but those who have perused 
the volumes of Sir Robert her Porter 
will fiud little novelty in this work, 
Ihe Georgian marriages are thus no- 
ticed :-— 

“Ou the nuptial day, the bride, 
loaded with jewels and other orna- 
meuts, and covered with a veil reach- 
jug to the ground, is places} on a car- 
pet, W here she sits with her legs folded 
according to the custom of the country, 
To complete her rese mblance to an 
ludian pagod, this statue of a wife 
remains the whole day in the same po- 
sition without eating ordrmking,and, 
what is more extraordinary, without 
It would seem as 


speaking a word 


i, mi Gseorgtia, marriage were ole 


those assuciations, mito which none 
can be admitted until proved by se 
vere trials; but itis some consolation 
to the novice, that her mteuded part 
ner issubjected to the same ceremony, 
Having been introduced iato the 
house, he p! ces himself by the fai 
hLoown, and tu like manner remains 
sient for an equal length of time 
Werethey toturn their backs on each 
other for a moment, it would be 
deemed a ser islovers quarrel] bul 
milis submissive posture, t y ap 
pear to say toe lhothes ‘they would 
marry us, don't be angry with me, it 


mult,” After the ceremony, 


the Diide is unvetled, and a bai quet 


ist my 


concludes the festival 
Her cgescription the Cseorgian 


ress 1S companied with some re 


iRS 
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“Though this (she says) may seem ex- 
traordinary to us, I think it perfectly 
adapted to the climate and habits of 
the country. In Persia, for example, 
where the men pass the greater part 
of their time on horseback and in the 
use of arms, they wear a dress conve- 
nieutly loose ; but that of the ladies 
is made to fit closer to the shape, as 
they seldom quit their sofas. In Ku- 
rope the man takes off his hat ; but 
the Persian never uncovers his head ; 
he puts his shoes off upon entering a 
house, that he may not injure the car- 
pet, which is often of great value. 
(here are many other customs which 
are quite opposite to those of Europe; 
is the Georgian dinver for imstance, 
which commences with what is our 
dessert, and theextreme heat induces 
the peuple to take no food that is not 
light and cooling ; in consequence of 
this te mperauce, they are generally 
robust, aud attain to an advanced age, 
The men are clad warmly even in 
summer, for the evenimgs are always 
Thus we see that 
the ‘Turks and Moldavians, as well 
is the 
the heat, eather thau beins exposed 
to a cluill after suuset; at which time 
the air becomes cold, as is usually the 


more or less cool 


Spamards, prefer enduring 


‘There are 
still to be sceu at Liflis some women 
of the lower class, who adhere to the 


casein southern countries, 


mereut fashion of hiding the face with 
iveil, a which ore two small open- 


gs for the eyes. 
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The Moss Rose 


Tue Angel who teads the lowers 
silent night besprinkles 
them with dew, slumbered one de- 


livhtful spring day im the shades of a 


aud im the 


rose bush 

\nd when he awoke, he said with 
Lovehest of my 
children, [thank thee for thy refresh- 
and tor thy cooling 
wilt of me, 


] ks of kindness 


lng =perfume, 


shade, Ash what thou 


L will grant itt 











Confer on me then a new charm, 
sighed the spirit of the rose. The An- 
gel adorned the fairest of the flowers 
with simple moss. 

Aud the moss-rose, the loveliest 
of her race, appeared in her modest 
but beautiful attire. 

Learn hence, ye fair, to disdain 
gaudy finery aud glistening stone, 
and profit by the hint of maternal 
Nature. 

The Rose and the Lily. 


Malvina stood with her father 
before a lily, which blossomed nnder 
arose bush, Dazzling white, like a 
sun-beam, the lovely tlower lifted up 
Over it hung 
and threw a red- 


its open fragrant cup, 
a full-blown rose, 
dish tinge on the delicate white of the 
lily, and the perfumes of both flowers 


were mingled in like manner with 
their colours. 
O what acharming union! = ex- 


claimed Malvina, bowing down her 
smiling face toward the flowers. 

"Tis the 
love’ rejoined her father. 
they stand and silently 
the flowers. 

Meanwhile Oscar, the virtuous lov. 
er of the maiden, entered the gardeu: 
and Malvina’s cheek was tinged with 
a flush, like the tut 
Hected by the lily. 


inocence and 
I hus ai i 


contemplate 


union of 


of the rose re- 


Her father looked at her, and 
said The tlowers, too, have a lan 
Luaye and an eX pression of counte- 


nance, have they not, Malvina ? 


Certamly auswered Oscar, for in 

pocence and love! 
The Hyacinth 

Emily was grieved because the 
winter lasted so long: for she was 
fond of flowers and liad a little garden, 
m which she ramwed some of the most 
beautiful withher own hands There- 
fore did she anxiously desire that the 


winter might pass away, and long for 
the return of spring 

See Emily, said her father, 1 have 
brought thee a flower-root, bat thou 
muel cultivate it thyself with « 
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hed the maiden, 


Tow car I father,re; 
very thing is burred in snow, and 
the earth is as hard as a stone! 
Thus spake she, for she knew not that 
flowers may be reared in vases. But 
her father gave her a vase with mould, 
and Emily put the bulbs into it. She 
looked, nevertheless, at her father, and 
smiled, doubtful whether he was in 
earnest in what he had said; for she 
imagined that fowers could not thriv. 
unless they had the azure sky above 
their heads, and the genial breezes of 
spring about them. 

In afew days the mould in the 
pot was raised, aud green leaves push- 
ed up ov their points and exposed 
themselves to view. L[Eimily was over- 
joyed, and she acquainted her father, 
her mother, and the whole household, 
with the birth of the young plant 

Hlow little is 
mother, to rejoice the heart, while it 
rematnus true to nature and innocence 

Emily then besprinkled the plant 
with water and smiled complacently 
upon tt. 

Her father observed he A 
That is mght, my child 
dew must be succeeded by sun-shine 


require 1, said her 


and said, 


' 
Rain and 


The beam ofthe benevolent eve giveth 
value to the bounty which the hand 
Thy plant will be sure to 
thrive, Emily. 

Phuc 


ly above the surface o 


dispenses, 
shot forth entire 
the carth, and 

Iimily's joy 


leaves soon 


were of a lovely green. 
(), saul she, 
with I should 
be content, though it were not to pre - 
t 


was greater than ever. 
an overiiowimg be ant, 
duce any flower 
More will be given to thee, said 
her father, than thou darest hope tot 
Pts is the reward of moderation, and 
of a heart that his content with little 
He siewed her the germ of the flow- 
er, Which lay hidden between tt 
leaves 
aud attention 1 


Emily's care 


is the blossom gr 
With delicate 


{ 


creased every day 
dually unfolded itself. 
hands she sprinkled rt with water, ar 
} larst fort 


' 
when a gleam stlo-shiut 








ish- 
ysed 
ver- 
her, 
old, 
her 
ile it 
nce 
Nant 
atly 


san, 








sbe carried the plant to the windew, 
and her breath, light as the morning 
breeze that plays about the rose, blew 
away the dust which had settled upon 
its leaves, 

O, the sweet union of the tenderest 
love and innocence ! said the mother 

Emily’s thoughts were occupied 
with her flower till she fell asleep at 
night, and as soon as she awoke in the 
morning. Often, too, did her dreams 
present to her view her hyacinth in 
full blosom ; and when in the morn 
ing she found that it was not yet open 
she was under no concern on that 
account, and said, smiling, | must have 
patiece a little longer. Sometunesshe 
would ask ber father im what hue the 
Hower would be arrayed; and when 
she had gone through all the colours, 
she would cheerfully say: "Tis all one 
to me, so it do but blosom ! 

At length the blossom appeared. 
Early one morning twelve little bells 
were found expanded. They hung 
down in the full bloom of youthful 
beauty, between five broad leaves of 
Their colour was a 
pale red, like the rays of the morning 


emerald green 


dawn, or the delicate flush on Emily's 
cheek. The flower diffused around a 
fragrant odour. It was aserene morn- 
ing in the mouth of March. 

Emily's joy was calm aud silent, as 
she kuelt before the flower and gazed 
upon tt. Her father approached, and 
he looked at his beloved child and at 
the hyacinth, and said: Behold, Emi- 
4), what the hyacinth is to thee, thou 
art tous! 

The maiden sprang up and threw 
herself into the arms of her father, 
aud, after a long embrace, she said, in 
alow voice: © father! would to hea- 
ven that L could rejoice your hearts 
as you have rejoiced mine 


THE LAST SHILLING 


Tuk clock struck six, as Harry 
Craven usued from his obscure lodg- 
wy wi Borlergh-street, Exeter Change, 


vo 1s \.4 
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toatteud his professional duties, in the 
orchestra, at one of the minor theatres, 
in the southern division of the metro- 
polis. It wasa dismal November even- 
ing; a deuse fog obscured the atmos- 
phere; yet he walked forward witha 
firm, buoyant step, for Harry had a 
light heart, and a clear conscience, 
and was not yet eighteen. Iu cross- 
ing Waterloo Bridge he did not en- 
counter asingle passenger; all above, 
before, around him, was loneliuess and 
gloom ; while the dark watery ex- 
panse flowing silently below, shewed 
through the beautiful balustrade with 
an appalling dreariness. Harry was 
touched with a feeling of melancholy ; 
but the emotion was transient, aad the 
unbidden sigh which rose to his lip 
terminated in a merry whistle. 

About three hundred yards beyoad 
the second toll, he came up witha 
woman, who was standing with her 
back towards him, as though avoiding 
obser vation, holding by the wall that 
skirts the foot-path, aud leaning her 
cheek upou the stone parapet. Her 
tattered garb bespoke extreme po- 
verty; her arms were bare, and the 
slight covering that was spread over 
her shoulders was drenched with the 
She asked no alms, she 
uttered no lamentation; but the sound 
of her bitter sobs reached Harry's ear, 
and arrested his progress. Le briefly 
é uquired the source of her suffering, 
and was soon evabled to gather from 
her broken, incoherent accents, that 
she was the mother of a large family, 
reduced to a state of the most abject 
distress and destitution, and having 
been unsuccessful during the day in 
her attempts to obtain some relief to 
thei vecessities, she had formeda re- 
sulution to drown herself, rather than 
return home to brave the unauswer- 
able eres of her childrens’ hunger. 
* But, oh! my baby,” she exclaimed, 
“my own dear baby, what must be- 
come of you; and the tears that 
gushed from her eyes seemed drops of 
blood wruug from her heart, by the 
torturing thought of her tnfaut perish- 


heavy dew, 








ge 


ing for want. Ifarry’s hand was in- 
stinctively in his pocket; there was 
but one single coin there, 
and that was a love token! a curious 
shilling of the reign of Queen Anne ; 
but the end justified the means; lis 
time was pressing; he hastily drew 
forth the keepsake of his absent fair, 
and putting it into the woman's hand, 
ran off towards the theatre; while the 
object of his compassionate bounty 
sunk, overwheled with gratitude, on 
her knee, pouring out fervent bene- 
dictions on the head of her vouthful 
benefactor, aud 
timely aid. 

Harry was a sad thoughtless, un 
thrifty cashier; his salary, such as i¢ 
was, was always mortgaged a fort- 
night in advance; yet the boy had xo 
much of about 
him, that his fellow-performers, nor 
even the manager himself, never hesi- 
tated to lend him a guin 


remaming 


for his unsolicited 


honour and honesty 


aatany time. 
On this evening he executed his part, 
os secondo violino with unusual ability 
and spirit; and when the performance 
was over adjourned, with a musical 
colleague, to a tavern in the 
bourhooe, whieh the persons belong 
ing to the theatre were accustomed to 
frequent. 

“Come, said Harry's companion, 
when they had made an end of thes 
refreshment “ shew us metal, 
my lad; hand up some semi-quavers 

* Devil adoit have I got,” 
ed Harry, “not a single demi-semi to 
buy a bit 
pockets as lu 
utter emptiness. 

“W hv, where's sour silver por ket- 
piece! 
Anna Regina’ the lady’s head with 
out a tongue [ thought you al- 
wavs carried it about you, just to 


neigh 


your 
answer- 
of rosin,” 


turning out hes 
then 


spore, to evince 


exclanned the other: “ your 


in tt. 


swear by, and to pay for your swear 
mg; ashulling’sthe charge for taking 
an oath vou know.” 

* Oh,” rephed Craven, hesitating 
ly, “I've lost it, that is, I gave itaway 
just now.” 

* Fie, shame,” rejoined = his 
friend, “ gave away the seal of your 


for 


The Last 





Shitling. 


mceyv! why, Ud as soor 


mitstress s ¢ i 
have parted with the great 
hug 

‘¢ The fact is,” said Harrv, in ex. 
culpation, “ I used it to bribe a poo 


ons? 
s¢ ils of 


ma, 


devil of a woman not to throw herself 
into the though, mayhap, ] 
was a fool for my pais, for its odds 
the world of any 
world, be not better than this one,’ 


Thames; 


waters, or other 


Harry then recounted the incident 
he had met with on his way to the 
theatre, adding, © Id rladly givea 
sovereign this moment to redeem that 
old shil 


than eight pence, | guess, to any one 


ng; and it’s not worth more 


but me.” 
* Ah, you're a noblk 


mine host, st 


rascal,” crie 
want vour 
bstract 


his messmate; don't 
here, 
two thirds out of that half-crown,’ 


l he | m 
ing wear 


cash, 


llord, wholad been stand. 
the I the latte 


aur 


part of the dialogue » bowed resp { 


box 


ly as he offered the change ; and eve 
ing Craven witha marked expression 
of kindle 


cordial got 


ss, Wished his customers a 
md the tw 
left the 
It wasa few days subsequent 


Ll might;” 


friends shortly afterwards 


house. 


lv to this thet Harry, bemg cugage 


one morning at rehearsal, received a 


message, desiring to b bpoke a wilh 
by a person who refused to 


and, on descending to the box 


pive | 
breathe 
othce, was surprised to find the lan 


lord of the Wellu vtou 


tosee him; who 


\rms wait 


it once declared tt 
object of his visit by protiering to the 
astonished Uarry the 
that he had 
atthe same 


how it had come into his posse SS| 


mentical piece 


ol money bestowed 


charity; time explaming 


by saying, that having been asked tts 


worth by a baker im the nermhbour 


hood, who stated that he had taken it 
ofa poor woman in payment fora | 
t bread, on the very night in question, 
and having heard Elarry bewarl tl 


loss of such a coin, he bartered wit 


the baker for its foll nominal valne, 


order that he might have the satisfa 
tion of restoring it torts or:ginal ow 


[larry d rhted with the re 








AS SO 


eals of 


in ex. 
a poo 
herse! 
hap, I 
olds 

other 
ne,” 

cident 
lo the 
givea 
nm that 
more 
y one 


_— Sonnet, 


very of his treasure, after making a 
thousand acknowledyements, drew out 
lits purse to substantiate his grati- 
tude ; but the worthy old man de- 
cline? lis bberality, Harry 
apart, and after briefly commenting 
onthe youth's candour and generosity, 
went on to say, that, if he felt inclin 
ed to relinquish his present unprofit- 
would be happy to 


took 


able pursuit, he 


appoint him muyor lomo of his own 
lucrative conceru * | have cot hb 

aa 8 ~~ 
ther chick vor child,” said he all 


ovce had a boy, indeed, he might be 
about vour age, but the pervers dog 
went to sea id was lost; and my 
wile is but a poor sickly thing, sol 
oufide the 


almost entiely to servants, who cot 


am obliged to business 


sider it, | presume, them cht fduty to 
cheat me of every stspence that they 
possibly can; but now, Wo you w it 


come and 


vest liand for 

should 
be as much to your gam, as it w ald 
be to mine. 


“* Strike 


put your ho 


most amoug ‘em [T warrant it 


nds, most princely Bor 


face, L take your offer,” erted Craven. 


* Heneeforth | abandon drawing thre 
bow, lrawing of beer; and,* flow 
thou regal purple stream, with ac- 
con s, be m moruing and 
ey 4 sous 

P; s were s » adjusted, 
md itw ot loug before Llarry was 


mtalled ta lis new othce, where he 


cond ted himself with the utmost in 
tezrity, married noanmiable a ré 
put | ung Wwomanuolthbisowns 
1 tafe, anddan the eourse i few vears 
tl wl | perty of tl mt devoly 
ed to tin i; whieh he cirected 
Should in future be known by the sig 
of the Queen's Tiead 
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With bright-hue’d vellow bloomings,— 
Silently, R 
Under this old worn copse, uufenc’d 
from cold, 
While vegetation yet doth torpid lie, 
Your litle trembli g bells l pleas’d 
behold, 


Spangling the earth with lustre. O ye 
look, 
Snowdrops' so fair, so purified, 50 
bland, 
Ye lovely cheerers in this little nook, 


le scem to have dropp’d from some 
bright angel's hand, 
Forming his couch to rest on; then be 


Ve, 
Sweet flowers! the tye of Heaven's own 
purity 


GERERAL RIEGO 


Wuatever truth was i the wily 
answer of that soothsayer who coun- 
selled the death of Philip, iu the pro- 
mise that, with the name of the con. 
queror, should desceud to the latest 
posterity the name of bis slaughterer 
ilso, on the tongue of imperishable 
fame: it has received a considerable 
enlargement of application during the 
ige we live in. ‘To have struggled in 
nv exertion, however brief, gentle, 
or unavailing, for any change tor the 

«l of his country, and the happiness 
Hits people, is to many a subject in 
these days amply sufficient to insure 
the vengeance of kings; and, by the 
cruelties of their displeasure, com- 
mand the sympathy of his compeers 
and the pity of thei 
\mongst the many meu of worthy 
pirit who have falleu within our own 
memory under such respect, no one, 

, 


children. 


perhaps, deserves more generous men- 
tion than the Spaniard whose name 
entitles us page. 

General Rievo was a man of great 
talents and high energy: the good of 
lis country wassiucercly tu his heart; 

lhe laboured for ws alfamment, 
ind the re il 

piringly. In this arduous task, far 
om persoual insult or wrong, he had 


service of his king, most 


the grave to lay the monarch, who 


tlistal x WwW ‘ 34 t 












1ve 


der particular obligation. He pro- 
tected iu danger, and spared in mis- 
fortune; he was brave, honest, ince- 
nuous ; and yet hung from a gibbet! 
But the infamy of that fate presses not 
on his mouldering bones, but lies, like 
a stain, on the 
tions;* and the cry of his blood to 
heaven for retribution, may fall with 
greatest justice in its return upon the 
heads of three men. 

Rafael Riego was nobly descended, 
and born at ‘luna, m Asturias,in the 
year 1785. flis edncation, which in 
cluded a kuowledge of Latin, and 
some imperfect sciences, Was superin. 
tended at Oviedo, where fathes 
was Director General of Posts. \t 
the period of the French invasion,dur- 
ing the administration of Godoy, the 
Prince of Peace, he was remarked jn 
the uniform of the Body Guards. It 
is well known that the unprovoked 
nature of that war,amonyst other con- 
sequences of popular indignation, ex 
cited atumult at Aranjaex, which, in 
one night, put an end to the rule of 
the guilty minister. On that night 
Riego happened to be on guard; 


honours of three na. 


bets 


and, 
although he took a share iu the object 
of the insurrection, yet made himself 
conspicuous by his exertions to sive 
the life ofthe prostrate favourite. For 
this parthe was consigned, with many 
ofhis comrades, to the Escunial, by 
Murat. 


his escape ; 


tle soon, however, effected 
wd clad in skins, whieh 


make the coummon covermeg of the 
Spanish peasantry, traversed, with 
inuch hardship, towards his native 


province ; there, in spirited resistance 
to the mvading troops, was forced by 
superior punibers to retreat, agam ar- 
by a 
captamey in one of the many patriotic 
bandsthe Asturias armed for that me 

morable The commander 
happened to be a particular friend to 
his brother Migue 1], canon in the ca- 


rested, and at leneth rewarded 


occasion, 


It is not to be supposed that the 
King of France, or his nephew 
bus the will to save 


wanted 





Kicgo’'s 
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thedral of Oviedo, and made the new 
captain his aid-de-camp. Overcome 
by years, that soldier was obliged to 
travel slowly in his carriage, esvorted 
by a small troop, which was suddenly 
attacked and routed by a superior 
force. ‘Toa man, the old general was 
deserted by his recruits, except Riego, 
who placed his patron on bis own 
horse, was made prisoner himself in 
consequence, and detained caplive in 
France until peace ensued. 

How, after that occurrence, theCon. 
stitution given on the spur of danger 
was broken in the first moments of 
security ; and the men who enacted 
the most generous deeds for tie safety 
of their country,were meanly ¢ rowd. 
ed together in the expedition collect 
ed at Cadiz for the subjugation of the 
liberative colonies, that they might 
undo, in ove clime, the welfare they 
had done in another, and so pass un 
respected and forgotten ta the distance; 
Low disease thinned the numbers, and 
discontent marred the de stiny , of that 
urmy ; and after a pause, though brief, 
yel awful, from the supposed means 
of slavery, sprung up the seeds of re- 
generated 
recent and 


freedom ; are all facts too 
to need reva- 
Ou the ist of Jann- 


820, supported by the battalion 


nulorious 
pitulation here. 
ar\, 
under his command, Riego proc launed 
the Constitution of 
of Las ¢ 
diately advanced, anndst the acclama- 
tions of the Arcos, 
town 


IS1l2,1n the viriage 


thezas de San Juan : imme- 
whabitants, upon 


the 
\ chequered march, under 


und deemsiwvely secured TT 
Yarrisou 


prozressive cir orstances of creat iti- 


trepidity, conducted the young con. 
queror to Cadiz, already im the pos. 
sesston of Quiroga, who, im the attan- 


ment of that mportant fortress, over- 
a succession of critical events in 
the highest spirit of bravery and skill. 


Many were the daring skirmishes and 


cate 


sallies which thence followed on in 
prosperity; aud many acquisitions 
strengthened the liberating cause, 


which, though trivial for detail, were 
then almost essential to its healthy ex- 


letence The year hastened actively 
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to its close; and the Constitution 
was gradually triumph 
throughout the kingdom, with a deci+ 
sion that proved its superiority, and a 
moderation that developed its virtue, 
Ferdimand again swore to the code of 
1812, and convoked the Cortes; while 


carried in 


a suppression of arbitrary power, it 
ouce so perfect and bloodless, impress- 
ed a note of admiration in the history 
of Europe. 

Meanwhile Quiroga, the chosen 
leader of the army from the Isle of 
Leon, was selected amongst the first 
deputies to the new Cortes, and re- 
signed his command to Riego, who 
svon after repaired to Madrid, and was 
there hailed with the continued shouts 
of a reporeing muititude, distinguished 
by the frien tly attentions of the high- 
est ranks, and even graced by the spe- 
cious notice of a false sovereign. Luit- 
tle conld exceed the popularity of 
those days: 
sung in bis pratse, aud festivities cele- 


songs were every where 


brated to commemorate his honours. 
Satisfaction appeared universal, but 
the professions of so inconsiderable a 
party were simulative ; the clergy 
were its main strength, and, above all, 
the ministry were insincere. Calumny 
began to whisper with the name of 
Riego ; republicanism was falsely in- 
sinuated agatust him in the hall of the 
Cortes; and, at length, openly laid to 
his charge in the ministerial prints. 
Cie intriguesucceeded,and Riego was 
banished to his native province. 

But, in this instance, the measure 
which, by the humiliation of Riego, 
was meant to decide the overthrow of 
the cause he served, signally recoiled 
upon the enemies of freedom. ‘The 
manifest discontent which followed 
his departure from Madrid, drove the 
ministry to another act of duplicity ; 
to preserve appearances, Riego was 
appointed Captain-General of Arra- 
gon. In that capacity, open to the 
unbiassed judgmeut of every country- 
man, the frankness of his behaviour 
soon convinced every heart of the in- 
legrity of his devotion; aud, in the 
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very next choice of deputies, the Ge- 
neral was returned for the province, 
Outhis new elevation he conducted 
himself with his former modesty in 
private, and equal energy in public 
aflairs. He was no speaker, aud sel. 
dom enugaged the ears of the assembly 
but on urgent occasions; and then 
his voice was simple, but strong, Yet 
even in the hall of the Cortes he con- 
ciliated confidence, aud acquired the 
proof of unqualified appreciation : for 
ove of the most critical years the Spa- 
wish representatives sat together, he 
was appointed their president. When 
the revolt of the Roval Guards threw 
Madriti into consternation, and, for a 
day, the Constitution into danger, 
Ruego was earnestly solicited to as- 
sume dictatorial command, and at 
once confirm the destitution of abso- 
Jute pretentions ; but his prudence 
declined the post, as unnecessary and 
mvidious. tle discharged the earnest 
duty of a private citizen with signal 
prosperity ; aud most particular are 
the testimonies of his happy exertions 
towards the moderation of that popu- 
lar triumph, and the protection of the 
beaten guards from furious puuish- 
ment, which remained to polish the 
record of ins patriotic deserts. 

I'he second and more wanton inva- 
sion of Spain, by the Cordon Sanitaire, 
followed in 1828, The king and 
Cortes retired from Madrid to Seville, 
and from Seville to Cadiz, where the 
cowardly defection of several Consti- 
tutional chiefs soon left a sma!l but 
faithiul party in elose blockade. Under 
these circumstances, Riego determined 
upon a diversion in favour of a fast- 
failing cause, and sallied from Cadiz, 
with afew followers. His first desti- 
nation wasto takethe command of the 
garrison at Malaga. ‘The object at- 
tained, he summoned the municipal 
council, explained his powers and 
views, and the wants which impeded 
their execution; and then left it to 
them to fix the amount of a forced 
loan, and the proportions in which the 
different classes of inhabitants could 
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best rise ifs payment. The money 
was collected with as ready acom- 
issuch aungracious demands 


Menace d, how- 


piace ney 
are usually fulfilled 
ever, on every side, by superior de 
tachments from the French army, he 
abandoned Malaga, and forced a long 
march, tmpeded in itsarduous progress 
by many running fights, over the 
mountains of Grenada,and approached 
the posts of the renegade Ballasteros, 
The emergencies of Riego's fortuné 
now pressed closer upon him from all 
quarters; md, ns the last efiort, he re- 
solved upon a stroke which, centem 
plate d even by itself, amply evidences 
the fortitude of his aspirations. fl 
led his little band to Pietro, 
Ballasteros ruled his bridled tol 
ft was aliabit, peculiar to 


wihiert 
WEES 
in apathy. 
thehigh temper of Riego’s tutrepidity, 
to take upon Ins own shoulders as 
great a weight of 
achievement he pursued a 
sibly compatible with its success 


every hazardous 
Was pos- 
le 
always reconnoitred by himself, and 
was the first to 


charge. On the present occasion,after 


uly mce on every 
halting his men, he proeceded alone 
to the adversecamp. The first party 
he met happened to be the very bat- 
talion at whose head he pro 
the Constitation in 1820 A stort 
exhortation from their former captam 
was suffi nt to trim th 
ardour of their breasts, and they fol 
ter thre 


laimed 


slumber 


lowed him with seclamations 
head-qnarters of therr own chef. The 
gencralsembraced and conterred—thry 


one all frankness, hope, and honour— 


the other reserve, depression, and 
shame Riego warmly adverted t 
the degradation of lis country, the fet 
ters of its people, the wretchediuess of 
a conquere state, and the opening 
prospect of escape from at; but i 
vain—the maw who for months bad 


vaccileted from oath to oath, now tis 


owned the spirit fo renounce the ouly 
enmity one he had sworn 

Durie this mterview, some fearful 
emissarics harancued another divesion 


of the army, and earboldened them by 


iti 4 
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Retreat be 
alternative, and it 
was hastily accomp!r ied. But from 
that monent dangers multiplied with 
irresistible rapidity ; the weather be. 
came wet and stormy, every road was 
eX posure, 
delaved every 


seize ils leader's person 
came then the only 


in the invacer’s power ; 
sickness, ard 
anxtous step; whilesome fell beneath 
the constant attacks oftheir pursuers, 


and others sunk under exhausted na- 


want, 


ture; until the adventurous band was 
reduced toa melancholy conviction, 
that th 


few who survived, was itu immediate 


only chance of safety, for the 


dispersion Phe party disbar led + but 
Rievo’stardy devott wasoovincible, 


mod he nodertook, without hesitation 


to penetrate in dist me across tye 
country, nd rom th jortunes of th 
indominable Mama. ther eveuts 
withdrew the fame of that hope. Un- 
der the impulse ofnecessity, he claimed 


a peasants hospitality ; andinan hou 
was betrayed under the same cabin 


into the chains of the civil 
most heartless 


power 


Phe deed was one of 


mid the measure of a terrible 


baseness, 


revenge has already punished the 


ermme, The traitor and every mem- 


ber of his unfortunate fanuly, were m 
ol 1 nite xl dead to the doors of 
the violated home Meanwhile, Riego 
was driven on foot to Madrid, wit 


evervrosulttug aggravation of torment 
towhuh the mathece of unrestrame 
ruth tv may be extended, aud thet 
tiirown tito the closest confinement. 
bour-and-tweoty hours, in that stat 
were often allowed to pass over him 
without sustenance,while the thirst of 


unjust sufferance was only slacker 
m adiurty bueket « 
Hin the extremest refinement of abso- 


stale water As 


lute eruelty, he was arranged be o 


Alcades, a 


severe wm tts measures and bloody 


tribunal s 


the Sala des 


ile awards, livt is suppressior ranke 
mong the first moprovements U 
' } ' ‘ } 

Cortes decreed tu the pucietal adm 


nistration§ of inhappy Spain. The 


| ; 
mdictment, such mt can be called, 
“ vert tring of reproaches, 
' ttl 


nan 


tary 











two: that, asamember of the Cortes, 
he voted the Ferdinand : 
and, with others, attended him in the 
journey, The choice of any counsel 
was denied him, whilst the court ap- 
pointed a defence, fearful to commit 
its own person by any honest exer 
tion. After the melancholy statements 
already made, it isalmost unuecessary 
to add, thata trial thus summarily be- 
gun soon ended in conviction, ‘The 
Procurator immediately Gde- 
mauded that the 
hung froma gibbet, beheaded and 
quartered, and the mutilated parts 
then publicly expose d The demand 
was of course granted: on the 7th of 
November, 1823, this last martyr of 
liberty was hung from a etbbet of un- 
usual elevation. If, as he tottered t 
execution, the heavy ¢ hatins which op 


removal of 


Fiscal 
prisoner should be 


pressed his person did not of them 
exercise " 
upon him inimprisonment, his wasted 


looks would have supplied a know- 


selves prove the tyranny 


ledge of the indignities of bis perse 
cution, as his feeble limbs gave too 
clear an evidence of the barbarous bat 


unavailing torture! Rafael Rrewo ex- 


pired, as he lived, without a for 
fetture of honour Phe moment bre 
was thrown off from a footine, a bar 
harous execut rosprong uy h 
shoulders, and waved awlete! | 

in triamph over the conto s ol his 
death, whole i ou ivilized 4 
shouted health to the monarch wlrose 
perjured haud stened the s 

that day, 

Thus unmercitally and bort nsty 
ferminated the career of s 
patriot, whose bravery adds ste 
aglorious « ise, while lis s Woy 
moved its « meres a fhisener 
moted tts success, Krom thes 
battle, where he nob elt « 
his king's commission in ius | : 
he was snat hed in chair s, at ! 
for dee is of fame lu his ce th, th 
fname of justiwe fas | NW most 
Piously violated, the honour of mil 
tary life most daring! outrag 
the re putation of lis uncrate “) 


trys t) shale afaicredt 
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VARIETIES 

Scenre Arrogance.—The elder Ves- 
tris, the first, but not in the situation 
the most accomplished, of that nume- 
rous skipping family, used to say that 
there were only thice great men in 
Europe-—Himself, Voltaire, and the 
King of Prussia (the great Frederick), 
When in London, he was caricatured 
in the attitude of Mercury standing on 
one leg, witha goose by his side, also 
holdingup a limb, Underneath was 
the followmg label— A stranger at 
Sparta,standing fora longtime on one 
lew, said toa Lacedemonian, “ldo not 
think you can do as much.” ‘True,’ 
said the other, ‘ but every goose can.’ 

The Death of Lows \V.—1 he taper 
wasextinguished, Ou thissigual, the 
bods pages, and equerries 
mounted on horseback, and all was 
ready for setting off. The Dauphin 
was with the Dauphiness; they were 
expecting together the intelligence of 
the death of Louis NV. A dreadful 
nome, absolutely ike thunder, was 
heard mthe anti-apartment; it was 
the crowd of courtiers who were de- 


guards, 


serting the dead sovereignu’s anti-cham- 
berto come and bow tothe new power 
of Louis AVI Chis extraordinary 
tumult informed Marie Antuinette and 
her husband that they were to reign; 
ous movement which 
eeply iround them, 
they threw themselves on their knees, 


Vasponutal 


itlected) those 


ind both pouring forth a flood of tears, 


eX rimed, **O (sod, guide us, protect 


us, Weare too young to govern,” 
General Mounk.—Liere ts a tradi 


tion ju Scotland that a dram of brandy 
produced the restoration of Charles IL. 


The messenger trom the Parliameut 
bis land bad brought letters to 


Mionk, wholst he remamed at Kdiu- 

hi. ‘This messenger wasatleugth 
eutrusted with dispatches to the Go- 
ve or of edinburgh Castle, a cireum- 


stance Which he meutioned to one of 


Monk's servauls,while on hispourney. 


| man a serpeant) saw something 
t iualiu thts, and prevailed on bots 
fellow-traveller to adrint : dram ol 


ma WwW th matanet 
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house, where the messenger became 
ultimately so drunk, that the serjeant 
was enabled to take the paper from his 
custody without detection. This dove, 
he posted to his General with the 
packet, who on perusing its contents, 
found an order for his arrest aud de- 
tention atthe Castle. Policy and re 
sentment at once directed the eves of 
Monk to Charles Stuart, and his resto- 
ration succeeded, 

Alderman Fitzwilliam.— The foun- 
der of the present noble family of Fitz 
william was an Alderman of Bread- 
street, in 1506. Before bis death he 
forgave all his debtors, and wrote up- 
on the erased accounts of each “ Amore 
Des remitio!’ Cardinal Wolsey was 
the chief mean of his worthy citizen 
acquiring his large fortunes. Aller 
the disgrace of the Cardinal, Mr. Pitz- 
william very hospitably entertamed 
him at Milton,Northamptonshire, oue 
of the fine seats of the present Larl, 
Heury VIII. was so enraged at this 
that he sent for Mr. F. to Court, and 
said, “tlow, ah! how comes ul, ha! 
that you dare entertain a traitor?” 
Fitzwilliam modestly repled, “ 1 did 
it not from disloyalty, but gratitude.” 
The angry monarch here interrupted 
him by “ How, ha!” (the usual excla- 
mations of his rage.) Mr. F. with the 
tear of gratitude in his eye, aud the 
berst of loyalty i his bosom, con- 
tinued, “ from gratitude, as he was my 
old master, aud the mean of my great- 
ext fortunes.” Jinpetuous Harry was 
so much pleased with the answer, that 
he shook him beartily by the haud, 
and said, “ Such gratitude, ali! shall 
never want a master; come inlio my 
service, worthy man, and teach my 
other servants gratitude, for tew of 
them have ans.” He then kiighted 
him on the spot. Mr. F. was imme. 
diately sworn in a Privy Councellor, 

The Mineral Laws of Derbyshire — 
The jaws that now goveruthe musing 
interestsof this county) Derby) contain 
some curious provisions. ‘The prin 
cipal officers of the two courts of 
Money-Ash and Wirksworth, are de- 
nonunated barmasters, aud it is their 
yt hte duty to pres sute on all cases of 
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trial in which the mining interests of 
their respective jus wsdictions are con- 
cerped, It is likewise the duty of the 
barmaster to put miners in possession 
of any veius of lead ore which they 
may discover. The mode of doing this 
is extremely simple, yet curious. 
When a man has found, or imagines 
he has found, a veiuof ore in any part 
of the “ King's field,” which, with 
few exceptions, includes the whole of 
the mineral districts of Derbyshire, he 
may claim it as his own merely by 
fixing down a few sticks, put toge- 
ther in a peculiar way, aud notifying 
the same to the barmaster, who iu- 
mediately gives huncomplete aud ex. 
clusive possession of his newly acquir. 
ed property iv a way as summary as 
is decisive. ‘The barmaster, accoa- 
panied by two yurymen belougimg to 
the Mineral Court, enters the place, 
field, or meadow, where the miuer in. 
feuds to commence lis operations, 
marks out a plot of ground of about 
fourteen yards square, takes it from 
the former proprietor, whether it be 
freehold or not, and gives uw toa Lew 
But this is not all; the 
miver has now only obtamed a piece 
of land in which to sink his shaft, The 
little mmsulated spot, which has just 
been made surrounded 
with fields, some covered with grass, 
and some with corn; through these 
the barmaster and the two jurymen 
soon mark out a path tothe public 
highway ; they arrange themselves on 
a line with each other, and with their 
arms wideextended and their fingers 
ends just touching,they march abreast 
from the line, in the most convement 
direction to the nearest public carriage 
road, placing stakes on each swe as 
they proceed, within which they con- 
firm to the miner a carriage-way in 
perpetuity, whereon he may cart his 
minerals uuimterrupted by any au- 
thority whatever. Neither standing 
corn nor any other description of pro- 
perty, withthe exception of “a dwell- 
ing-house, a high road, a garden, or 
ah orchard,” is, or can be, exempt 
from this fandamental law of the 


Posse ssor. 


his own, ts 


miners 


